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A CARD ) CATALOGUE OF SUBJECTS. 


In contributing to fifty-eight books, periodi- 
cals, newspapers, and syndicates, not counting 
syndicate lists, I have been obliged, from 
necessity, ta write about things on which none 
of my personal friends would suspect me of 
being an authority. An order from a maga- 
zine is seldom refused, though it ask for a his- 
tory of Lombard fever, a working plan for a 
house-boat, a scheme of children’s dietetics, or 
a short story of New York’s Chinatown. Of 
course, I would prefer to have an income, and 
devote myself, body and soul, to poetry and 
fiction which should stir humanity to its very 
depths; but for a while longer I must con- 
tinue to drive my somewhat wobbly hack, 
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keeping it as well oiled, varnished, and dusted 
as I know how to keep it, and feeding my poor 
beast with Pegasean oats at least once a 
fortnight. 

Now there must be a great many writers 
who find it advisable to send out miscellany, 
and to them my card catalogue may be sug- 
gestive. 1 am far from presenting it as a 
model ; indeed, I am hoping to read addenda 
supplied by other writers who employ a 
method more complete and more logical than 
mine. With regard to the unusual heading, 
“Sermons,” it should be stated that I happen 
looking toward Holy Orders; yet 
several years ago, when I was connected with 
a New York syndicate, I was called upon to 
supply weekly explanations of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons. 

For the sum of $1.50 and beyond, a neat 
card-catalogue outfit may be purchased at any 
large stationery shop. Until my stock of 
cards is used up I shall content myself with a 
cigar-box 8 3-4 inches long, 5 inches wide, and 
4 34 inches deep, containing subject-cards 
3 5-8 inches long, and 2 5-16 inches wide. 
These cards are the cheapest kind of blank 
calling cards, yet some other owner of an ink- 
horn may come upon cards still more reasona- 
ble in price. I like my variety because they 
are sufficiently stiff. | The guide-cards (cut 
from cardboard boxes) measure 3 3-4 x 2 7-8 
inches. One and a half inches from the top 
of the guide-card I clipped away a piece five- 
eighths of an inch deep, and on the raised 
portion of the card —at the left-hand side, that 
is —I copied, in an approximation to library 
script, my guide-title. In the case of the 
second guide-title, 1 took pains that it should 
appear on the right-hand side of the card. 
The, third entry was to the left again, —and so 


to be 
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on, alternately, in order that the eye might 
meet with no obstruction. 
Following are the titles: — 


FOR GROWN-UPS. 


Ads. Biography. Books (not Fiction). 
Child Study. Criticism. Drama. Editorials- 
Entertainments. Essays. Games. Histori- 
cal. Lectures. Letters Owed. Names of 
Characters. Natural History. Novels. 
People ( Basket-weavers, colliers, etc.). Places. 
Pseudonyms. Published Where. Sermons. 
Short Stories. Squibs. Talks ( Informal, 
with or without notes). Theses. Things 
( Carpets, printers’ type, Japanese pottery, etc.). 
Unclassified. Verse (Devotional). Verse 
(Light). Verse (Serious ). 

FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Biography. Books (Fiction). Books (not 
Fiction). Drama. Editorials. Entertain- 


ments. Games(Indoor). Games (Outdoor). 
Historical. How to Make Things. Indus- 


tries. Names of Characters. Natural His- 
tory. People. Places. Pseudonyms. Puz- 
zles. Short Stories (Fairy). Short Stories 
(Real). Squibs. Talks. Things. Unclassi- 
fied. Verse (Light). Verse ( Serious). 

The process of filing the names and sub- 
jects is what might be expected. I carry a 
three-cent blank-book, and when I am not in- 
dolent and unthinking, I jot down such phrases 
and impressions as appeal to me. From the 
note-book I copy the suggestions on my cards. 
In most instances, a mere phrase, like “ The 
Vermilion Pencil,” suffices to remind me of 
an embryo short story, but occasionally I out- 
line on the card a brief plot underneath a sub- 
ject which may or may not be utilized. I 
should like to quote a number of my plots and 
titles, but the fact is, I need them badly, and 
so I beg to be excused. Again, I might make 
up some interesting examples on the spot; 
but them also I should need! 


New York, N. Y. Varius Wrightington. 


EDITORIAL COURTESY. 


Not very long ago a newspaper man sent to 
a gardening magazine in the West a special 
article deemed appropriate to its columns. 
The manuscript was type-written and folded, 
and had postage enclosed, as is the rule with 
well-regulated manuscripts. As fast as the 
mails could return it, the manuscript came 
back. Inside,the author discovered the face of 
his original envelope, and across the address, 
scribbled in red ink, without even the usual 
“ Dear Sir,” to begin with, or the “Sincerely 
Yours,” to close it, he read the following : — 


Chicago, April —, 1905. Please note that further articles of 
this character, or any other character, from you, will not be re- 
turned, but consigned to the waste-basket. The —— Co. 


Fearing that there might have been some- 
thing in the particular manuscript to offend 


the particular editors, the astonished contrib- 
utor wrote, asking for an explanation. It came 
forthwith, and again on the back of an enve- 
lope: — 

The offense is that I have no time to bother with un-so/iscited 
matters. When I need you, or others in your line, I can find 
you. Editor. 

That is, of course, an extreme example of 
the replies that writers get from the makers of 
magazines. 

The others vary. It is an undeniable fact, 
however, that in the business of literature not 
so much courtesy is shown as might be ex- 
pected from editors, who are presumably all 
cultivated men. 

In a certain western city there appears a 
monthly magazine devoted to events of the day 
the world around. A special writer wrote to 
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the editor of this magazine, which ranks among 
the foremost in what might be called the sec- 
ond lot, —the first, of course, meaning the very 
“big fellows,” that everybody reads, — asking 
him if one of three subjects would be available. 
The illustrations were submitted to the editor, 
and he set the word-limit as 2,500 words. The 
order came, and the editor was by the same 
mail notified that the articles would be writ- 
ten. The articles were written and sent. They 
came back with a printed rejection blank, 
pleading “lack of space”! 

Most of the large magazines, however, be it 
said to their credit, show at least the form of 
gourtesy. They almost invariably inclose a 
printed slip, and the phrases on these slips, 
formulated for the benefit of the novice, about 
to “break into the magazines,” are usually 
about the same. Here is the form used by the 
largest general magazine in the country : — 


Dear Str: We thank you for the opportunity of examin- 


ing this material, and regret that it does not seem to us exactly 
adapted to our present needs. Respectfully yours, 
Tue Epitors. 

Such editorial courtesy, the busy editor tells 
you, is the m»st a writer can expect. I beg to 
differ with him! Another New York maga- 
zine —the one, by the way, that I believe to be 
the most courteous in the country to-day — has 
solved the problem of rejection famously. 
This magazine accompanies the rejected manu- 


script with a little pink slip, and I quote from © 


it as follows, adding incidentally that as it is a 
“travel ’ magazine, the photographs submitted 
usually decide the fate of the manuscript : — 


These photographs were not available for our use for one or 
more of the reasons checked below :— 

1, They would not make satisfactory half-tones. 

2. Not of sufficient general interest; of too local a character. 

3. Cannot adapt to our use. 

4. Subjects not in our line. 

5. We have photoes of the same, or practically the same, 
subjects. 

6. Could not use without descriptive text. 

7. Printed too dark. 

8. We cannot use freak pictures, 

9, Dull-finished photos seldom reproduce well. 

10, Subjects are too dull and lifeless. 

11, Photos received in bad condition. 


It is but the work of a moment for the edi- 
tor to “pot-hook” the given number in this 
blank, and yet rejections from him do not have 
the sting that they would have otherwise. 


The disappointed contributor feels that the 
article has been read, and that is always a 
satisfaction. 

An all-story magazine in the East gives on 
its rejection slip an interesting résumé of what 
a fiction-editor of to-day regards as “good” 
fiction. The paragraph is reproduced here, 
with the suggestion that the editor’s 
courtesy could be improved upon if, in reject 
ing manuscript, this little slip were checked 
off as are those of the travel monthly: — 


A brief explanation of the editors’ views of the needs of A zvs- 
Zee’s may be of value to our contributors. Bearing in mind the 
fact that the magazine is published for the sole purpose of en- 
tertainment, it may be said first, that asa rule we endeavor to 
exclude from its pages stories which are in tone or treatment 
(a), grewsome (4), supernatural — ghost stories —(c), extrava- 
gant or burlesque (d@), over-drawn character studies or what are 
commonly called psychological studies. Our opinion is that 
such stories awaken only a languid interest in magazine readers. 
On the other hand, fiction that entertains and interests is that 
in which the following elements predominate: (a), Love, 
though love stories are not absolutely essential (4), action (c), 
drama (d@), optimism, i. e. an atmosphere of cheerfulness and 
success (¢), realism, by which we mean a vivid, vital picture 
of life as it is, in which the characters seem to breathe and move 
as living men and women, We are prepared to consider stories 
of any length from 1,500 to 100,000 words. The latter length is 
restricted, of course, to serials. Novelettes should not exceed 
50,000 words and should not contain less than 20,000 words. 

Editorial courtesy seems at its best on the 
sea-board, both far east and far west. Many 
magazines there, on receipt of a manuscript, 
send a polite printed form of acknowledgment. 
This doubtless “runs up” in postage, annually, 
but the effect on the contributor makes the 
expense worth while. Another form of edi- 
torial courtesy that could well be imitated is 
that shown by a New York magazine. When 
insufficient postage is enclosed, this magazine 
sends to the author a printed form saying that 
on receipt of the amount due and one cent for 
the postal information, the manuscript will be 
returned to him. It is a pity that more editors 
cannot adopt this system, in place of either 
throwing manuscripts with postage due aside, 
or holding them until the author writes for 
explanation. 

A single large magazine returns manuscripts, 
even when insufficient postage is enclosed; 
and in this case incloses a small blue slip, re- 
minding one gently that hereafter he should 
be more careful. That is courtesy, indeed. 
Felix F. Koch. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 


WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur tothem. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the idea! length is 
about 1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


Clinton Scollard has a pretty poem in the 
Outlook, in which he talks about 


** |. the bloom of the we/ding briar that 

attars the upland air.”’ 
When will poets learn that the violent wrench- 
ing of words to express meanings that they do 
not have, and their use in constructions where 


they do not fit, is evidence of indolence, rather 
+ 


than of genius? Mr. Scollard is a verse- 
writer —some will say a poet—of no small 
ability, but a little less straining of «the 
language, as a result of alittle more labor, & 
la Flaubert, in “seeking the one word that 
exactly fits,” would do much to enhance his 
reputation. 
* * * 

The New York Herald prints on its edi- 
torial page every day a paragraph saying: 
“ Rejected manuscripts or pictures will not be 
returned.” If the Hera/d lives up to this rule, 
it does not treat contributors with cour- 
tesy or justice. If it does not live up to the 
rule, why print it? 

* 
* * 

Madge L. Axford of Oxford, N. J., raises an 
interesting question by writing to the Vew 
York Sun to ask what becomes of the stories 
that editors accept, pay for,and do not pub- 
lish. “Don’t you think,” she says, “that 
after two years of waiting —or say three —a 
writer should be permitted to buy them back, 
copyright and all, at the price paid for them? 
They are, apparently, useless to the editor, 
cumbering his sanctum with unavailable 
literary lumber, though they might be of use 
to the author, who could incorporate them 
with other stories. If in this day of many 
scribes and blasé editors a writer has origi- 
nality enough to strike even momentarily the 
latter’s fickle fancy, he should certainly have 
the benefit of that originality.” 

ad * 

Miss Axford of Oxford cheerfully assumes 
that writers generally are financially fixed so 
that they can easily buy back their sold and 
unpublished manuscripts at will. Granting 
that she is right in this, from the writer’s 
point of view it seems just that they should 
have the opportunity. Editors, however, per- 
sist in regarding manuscripts as merchandise, 
which belongs to them, after they have paid 
for it, to do with as they see fit. Some 
editors, indeed, have been suspected of buy- 
ing manuscripts from writers still unknown 
and keeping them on file till their value is 
measurably enhanced by the authors’ rise in 
reputation. Whatever the editorial motives in 
delaying publication may be, the present edi- 
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torial policy seems to be firmly fixed, and 
under the conditions that prevail a writer can- 
not buy back his manuscript, no matter how 
long publication is delayed, unless the editor 
is willing. Perhaps the best way out of the 
difficulty is for the writer who insists on early 
publication to make such a stipulation when he 
offers his manuscript for sale. Usually, it is 
to be feared, the condition would interfere 
with the sale of the manuscript, but as things 
are, no other course seems to be open to the 
writer who requires early publicity as well as 
the comforting remittance. 


” 
* * 


The necessity of being careful, in writing, 
to avoid misapprehensions is strikingly illus- 
trated again by a letter printed in the Bardour- 
ville Mountain Advocate, which begins : — 

My Dear Sir: In last week’s issue of your valuable paper 


I noticed the announcement of the death of friend and brother 
— —, for which we are very thankful. 


* 
* * 


The strenuous nature of newspaper report- 


ing on the more “ enterprising ” papers of the 
present day and the trying conditions under 
which some of it is done are illustrated by the 
following extract from an article on the Chi- 
cago teamsters’ strike: — 


As I write a reporter calls on me, and I have been interview- 
ing him while giving him a little story on something else. ‘‘ | 
have been on strike duty and am pretty tired,’’ he says. ‘‘ Glad 
to get on a special story of this kind. Yes, it was quiet yester- 
day. But I am afraid there is a storm brewing. | fear the 
teamsters will all go out before we are through, and then the 
street carmen. I was in St. Louis when they had the street 
car strike, and I don’t care for another. ‘ Here,’ said the city 
editor, ‘ they are going to run a car out on the East Side, and 
the strikers are going to blow it up. Get on it, and as soon as 
the explosion occurs run to the nearest place where there is a 
telephone and give us a good story.’ So I did as he said, and 
They shot through it and broke 
out all the windows with stones, but they did not have their 
bomb ready, and blew up the next car instead, blew it all to 
pieces, and the city editor called me down because I wasn’t on 
the car that blew up.” 


they did not blow up our car. 


* 
* * 


According as writers are optimistic or pes- 
simistic they will get either encouragement or 
discouragement from the fact that the story 
that won the $5,000 prize inthe recent Collier 
competition had been rejected “ with thanks” 
by more than one magazine. In fact, it is said 
that the writer barely got his manuscript back 
from its last unsuccessful venture in time to 


clap it.into an envelope and despatch it in 
quest of the prize. The uncertainty of the 
literary market from the author’s point of view 
is further illustrated by the experierce of J. 
F. Moors in the same competition. Mr. Moors 
sent inthree stories. The first, prepared care- 
fully, and enthusiastically, he believed to be 
of real worth; the second he regarded as of 
less consequence, and the third, written while 
he was suffering from hay fever, he expected 
would be treated unceremoniously. But it 
was the first dear child of his progeny that 
came back unceremoniously. The second was 
returned some time subsequently, while it was 
the third, evolved amid hay fever pangs, that 
was accepted, a check for $345 being sent, 
with a request for other contributions ! 


* 
* » 


Writers who think that punctuation is of no 
importance might amuse and instruct them- 
selves by considering the sentence : — 

It was not and I said but or. 


Then they might think a while about the news- 
paper statement that a comma inserted where 
it did not belong once cost the United States 
government $2,000,000. When Congress was 
drafting the tariff bill, it enumerated in one 
section the articles to be admitted on the free 
list. Among these were “all foreign fruit- 
plants.”” The copying clerk, in his superior 
wisdom, omitted the hyphen and inserted a 
comma after “fruit,’’ so that the clause read, 
“all foreign fruit, plants, etc.” The mistake 
could not be rectified for about a year, and 
during this time all oranges, lemons, bananas, 
grapes, and other foreign fruits were admitted 
free of duty, with a loss to the government of 
at least $2,000,000 for that year. 


- 
” ~ 


Criticising “The Pagan’s Progress,” by 
Gouverneur Morris, a reviewer asks: ‘“* When 
Mr. Morris makes Old One-Eye talk bad 
grammar, should it be charged against the 
author or the character? You wouldn't ex- 
pect a primitive man to bother with grammar, 
but inasmuch as the conversation of the rest 
of the characters is correct, not to say Addi- 
sonian, why discriminate against Old One- 
Eye?” It is generally understood that sole- 
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cisms in the speech of characters in fiction are 
to be charged against the characters and not 
against the author. Still, as the reviewer 
suggests, there is no good reason why a writer 
should make one or all of his characters talk 
bad grammar unless by so doing he gains 
some literary advantage. Dialogue in fiction 
as arule should be written with even greater 
care than the narrative part, which is under- 
stood to represent the attainments and habits 
of the author, and it is certainly unjust to 
characters — for whom as children of his brain 
the author should have some regard, if not 
affection —to put upon them the blame of the 
author’s careless use of English. w. H. H. 


WORN-OUT PHRASES. 


In a periodical called “a magazine of 
cleverness,” I have counted dozens of phrases 
of the effete, trite metaphor style, all in one 
long story by a woman of note. 

As I read of the ‘dark frown of disgust,’ 
‘the waves sweeping over her,’ ‘cried the girl,’ 
‘wrings her hand,’ ‘trembles like a_ leaf,’ 
‘slight frown gathers upon her brows,’ ‘she 
flew to him,’ ‘ face dighted with delighted remi- 
niscence,’ ‘ blown to him by the wind of fate,’ 
‘exclamation of disgust,’ ‘gleam of eager 
triumph in his eyes,’ ‘detective examined the 
paper narrowly ’— while I go through eighty 
pages of this, I seem to be transported to the 
romance reading of my girlhood. Again I am 
spell-bound by the out-grown clothing of those 
wondrous plots within the two long columns of 
the old Harper drab-back novel. I am again 
going to a country funeral, enjoying the rare 
treat of a ride in my grandfather’s old Eng- 
lish coach, with its four seats, its cumbrous 
steps and huge wheels. 

Certainly the triteness of the following ex- 
pressions removes them from any suspicion of 
“cleverness” or juggling with words: The 
heroine is ‘ wavering and tottering,’ ‘he shakes 
like one palsied,’ she ‘casts,’ she * darts,’ she 
‘seizes,’ ‘ hope springs into his breast’ [ this 
action is said to be mortal and ‘eternal’ ], 
‘floods of crimson suffused her fair face,’ 
‘ years rolled back like an unfolded scroll,’ he 
‘loosened the flood-gates of his love,’ ‘the 
appeal in his eyes smote her with compunc- 





tion,’ his ‘ fiery blood surged.’ Because it is a 
Southern war-story I read all this, throug! 
the eighty wordy pages, to the last, — when 
the hero opens his arms to the heroine, whom 
I am mighty glad to leave somewhere, and he 
wonders if the gate of heaven is opening ! 
Now I will allow something for Southern 
exuberance, and for the sake of “ before the 
war”! But will THE WRITER, or some one 
not a writer, please tell me why Mrs. Burton 
Harrison in the middle of her story makes 
Mr. Dollar say good-bye in these words: 
“ Then so long, Colonel; so long, madam!” 
Minne C. Clark. 


THE LITERARY FORTUNE. 


An article headed “ Great Fortunes in Good 
Literature” was reprinted from the Mew York 
American in the June number of THE WRITER. 
It seems to me to merit comment, the more 
that in the same number there was reported an 
interview with the head of one of the “ Big 
Four’ magazines, who issued the usual assur- 
ance: ‘*New writers, with names unknown, 
receive especial consideration. No editorial 
happiness is so keen as that which comes from 
discovering a new author.” 

Taken together, these two papers present so 
rosy a view of the literary calling that one 
wonders there should be any (there are not 
many) adults, who can read, who do not write. 
It is pleasant to be an optimist. The pessi- 
mist must be depressed by his own gloomy 
beliefs, nor should he expect a welcome for 
them. Yet nothing is effected, in the end, by 
misrepresentation, and if, against these agreea- 
ble fancies, I set down indisputable facts, I 
am doing this service to my kind: I am telling 
the truth. 

And it is true that, unless one should pro- 
duce a “ Ben-Hur” which becomes a sort of 
classic, there is small chance with the ordi- 
narily short-lived book to make “ Great For. 
tunes” even in “ Good Literature.” As for 
the editorial declaration I have cited: “ New 
writers, with names unknown, receive ” in our 
periodicals “especial consideration,” I am 
reminded, like Mr. Lincoln, of a little story. 
Some years ago a certain manuscript was 
offered everywhere, being submitted, among 
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the rest, to the very magazine over which this 
same gentleman presided then, as now. The 
manuscript was declined, but when an influen- 
tial friend took hold of it and, in person, car- 
ried it to him who says that “no editorial 
happiness is so keen as that which comes from 
discovering a new author,” he, on the second 
occasion, saw its great merits thus pointed out 
to him, and accepted and published what 
proved to be the first appearance in fiction of 
one who stands to-day among our first short- 
story tellers. 

Not long ago I praised to a member of Mc- 
Clure’s staff a clever sketch which had made a 
hit in arecent issue. “I give you my word,” 
said he, “it had been rejected by every other 
magazine in the city before it came to us.” 

The celebrated New York critic, ““Nym 
Crinkle,” once warned a literary beginner: 
“You will never achieve anything so long as 
you live out of the world and content yourself 
with sticking things into envelopes and send- 
ing them off. You need what is known in the 
dramatic world as a steer.” This was a 
sweeping statement, but I remembered it 
when, after Nym Crinkle’s death, I read in 
biographic data extracts from letters to a 
friend in which he related his own dishearten- 
ing failures to gain a hearing, he, too, having 
gone into the country, where he was “ sticking 
things into envelopes and sending them off,” 
under a new pseudonym. That the work was 
good was attested by the final success of his 
“Journey to Nature” and “The Making ofa 
Country Home.” 

We have been told repeatedly that “ The 
Gentleman from Indiana” was submitted in 
vain until its author’s sister carried it to Mr. 
McClure and insisted upon his reading it. 
And this is one of the two books which, the 
American says, with “Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
“netted Booth Tarkington an income of 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year.” 

Now “ The Gentleman from Indiana” was 
Mr. Tarkington’s first book. No publisher 
would have had any reason whatever (as it was 
a first book) to make him a better offer than 
the customary ten per cent. Neither this 
story nor “ Monsieur Beaucaire” (which had 
but a brief run dramatized) was a “ record- 


breaker,” yet the American would have us 
believe they brought such a fortune to their 
publishers as justified them in giving to the 
author more than half a million dollars for his 
share — which is precisely what is implied by 
“an income of twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year.” 

“Richard Carvel,” according to the same 
authority, brought Mr. Churchill “nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars.” And this likewise 
was (practically) a first book. Why should the 
Macmillans have offered more than ten per 
cent. for it? What reason had they for such 
unheard-of generosity? The dramatization 
was but a partial and transitory success, so 
that for its author to receive from the book 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars it must 
have sold some 600,000 copies. And that, we 
know, it did not. 

Again the American announces that the 
Harpers pay Gilbert Parker “ fifty thousand 
dollars for every novel that he writes.” Again, 
why should they? Publishers’ rates vary 
little on the whole, and this would mean that 
each of Mr. Parker’s novels has a sale of more 
than 300,000 copies. Even “The Right of 
Way ” had no such vogue as that. Itis an old 
story that, at the height of their opulence, the 
Harpers offered Du Maurier, who had already 
published “ Peter Ibbetsen,” ten thousand dol- 
lars for the illustrations and letterpress of 
“ Trilby,” and that he was glad to take it. 
That they afterward made h'm a gift of more 
money has nothing to do with my contention, 
which is that publishers, like the rest of us, 
pay no more than they are obliged to pay for 
what they buy. 

A bookseller once said, looking at the piles 
of reading matter about him: “ The life of the 
modern novel is four months long, and in each 
one of these months it is being pushed aside 
by others crowding to the fore.” This short — 
no less than fierce— struggle for existence 
should be remembered in weighing another of 
the A merican’s assertions, that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has ‘‘a continuous yearly income of 
fifty thousand dollars from the successes which 
she has achieved.” That is to say, her nine or 
ten books, published at intervals throughout 
twenty years, represent more than a million 
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dollars. And yet not “ Robert Elsmere ” it- 
self was a “ big seller!” This same periodical 
and, I suspect, the same writer in it recently 
declared that a certain new novel had accrued 
to its author sufficient fortune upon which to 
retire. I happen to know (and the newspaper 
woman was in a position to know) that the 
book in question brought in between eight and 
nine thousand dollars. Certainly no one can 
live well, or long, on the income of nine thou- 
sand dollars. 

If these tales were not mischievous, they 
might be amusing. But the discontent they 
breed, the false hopes they raise, are a serious 
matter. No; literature has its exceeding 
great rewards, but as a get-rich-quick scheme 
it leaves much to be desired. 


New York, N. Y. Alice M. Nevers. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Melville Chater, author of “ A Biological 
Enlightenment,” in Apfleton’s Booklovers 
Magazine for August, lives in Englewood, N. 
J., although he spends most of his time in 
New York city. He first came to notice as a 
fiction writer by his dog story, “ Thicker than 
Water,” published in Harper's Monthly two 
or three years ago. He has contributed con- 
siderable short fiction to the New York month- 
lies, and was the author. of the “ Little Love- 
Stories of Manhattan,” which caused much 
favorable comment during their serial run in 
the Mew York Sunday Herald. Another story 
of his, “ Cupid: Highwayman,” appeared in 
the Metropolitan a year ago, and he has writ- 
ten a long story of East-side patriotism, cen- 
tering about the Nathan Hale statue in City 
Hall Park, New York. 


W. B. M. Ferguson, whose story, “The 
Wire Tappers,” was printed in Les/ie’s Maga- 
zine for August, was born in Belfast, Ireland, 
twenty-three years ago, but has lived most of 
his life in New York city. He has travelled a 
good deal, having crossed the Atlantic seven 
times. Mr. Ferguson has had considerable 
newspaper experience and has contributed to 
the minor magazines, but he is a new writer 
in the fiction field, his first two stories having 


appeared in Les/ie’s for July and August res- 
pectively. These will be followed by others 
in succeeding numbers of the same magazine, 
and the Popular Magazine will soon publish 
a police story, called “The Stool Pigeons.” 
Mr. Ferguson is at work upon his first novel, 
“ Zollenstein,” which he will submit to the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, at their request. 


Harriet Gaylord, author of the story, ‘The 
Text-Book of a Princess,” in Short Stories for 
July, lives in New York city, and is an instrvc- 
tor of English literature in the Morris high 
school. She has only recently begun the Writ- 
ing of short stories, but during her holidays 
and few spare moments in the last year and a 
half she has written some thirty stories, 
twenty of which have already been sold and 
published, either under her own name or under 
one of two pen names. After the publication 
of her story, “ The Career of Jean Randolph,” 
in Leslie's Monthly, Doubleday, Page, & Com- 
pany wrote to ask if she would not offer her 
first novel to them for consideration. This 
she has been attempting to write during the 
summer at Chamonix, France. She says of 
it: “Itisasimple love story. If it ever sees 
publication, I shall be very glad. Every one 
told me I ought at least to try, so what else 
could Ido?” Another story of hers, “ A Gor- 
dian Knot,” will appear shortly in the Reader 
Magazine. Miss Gaylord says that editors 
have been very kind to her, and that she looks 
upon them as the cream of humanity — with 
all their vagaries! 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, whose story, 
“Patsy Moran and the Lunatics,” appeared in 
McClure's for August, has spent most of his 
time in editorial work on various magazines. 
After graduation from the Ohio State Univer- 
sity in his native city of Columbus, and two 
years’ teaching of English literature in the 
Coshocton, Ohio, high school, he and a friend 
purchased a county weekly in Troy, Ohio, and 
after its circulation had been doubled in a 
year and the paper eventually made one of the 
largest county weeklies in the state, Mr. Hoff- 
man became assistant editor of the Chaufau- 
guan at Lake Chautauqua, going with that 
magazine to Chicago. In 1903 he went to a 
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similar position on the Smart Set in New 
York, and he is now on 7om Watson's Maga- 
zine. “ Patsy Moran and the Lunatics” was 
originally suggested by some story-advertise- 
ments in Irish dialect done for a New York 
publishing house, for which the author was at 
the time writing the “ad-matter.” It-was the 
first fiction he had done for several years, his 
only other stories having been written as 
graduate work in the University of Chicago, 
but he is now at work on other humorous tales 
with the same characters. 


Una Hudson, whose story, “ The Barings, 
Peacemakers,” was printed in the August 
Munsey’s and who has written many stories for 
the Red Book and other magazines, describes 
herself as a western product —the first girl 
baby born in Rawlins, Wyo. She lived her 
first fifteen years in Wyoming and the next 
ningteen in Colorado, being educated at Denver 
University and Northwestern University. She 
is Mrs. Hudson now. “I suppose,” she writes, 
“the desire to write things was born in me. 


Looking back, I seem always to have pos- 


sessed it. I remember when I was quite small 
having to answer the question that so torments 
children, ‘ What are you going to do when you 
grow up?’ ‘ Please, sir,’ I said, ‘I am going 
to write books.’ I hadn't intended it as a 
humorous answer, and the shout of laughter 
that followed hurt my feelings very much. I 
never again, until I could produce my first 
published story, made mention of my great 
ambition. When I was about eight, the family 
decided to make a musician of me. I remem- 
ber that I spent a good portion of the next five 
years on a piano stool, and that I shed quarts 
of tear$ over some awful things they called 
‘five-finger exercises.’ Finally it was my great 
good fortune to have for my instructor a gen- 
tleman who was not only a fine musician but a 
man possessed of most uncommon common 
sense. It did not take him very long to size 
up the situation, and he told the family that 
undoubtedly I did my best, but that if I didn’t 
quit, he would.” Mrs. Hudson’s literary work 
began about five years ago, when, after taking 
a course in journalism from a correspondence 
school, she made up her mind that she could 


never be a reporter, but was seized with the 
conviction that she could eventually write 
stories. ‘“‘Mrs. Beverley Turner,” taken by 
Ains/ee's, was her first success. For a while 
acceptances and rejections were hit or miss 
with her, and she could n’t for the life of her 
tell why one story was accepted and another 
rejected. ‘“ Then,” she said, “a kindly editor 
whom I shall always hold in the deepest grati- 
tude, took me in hand, and gave me a regular 
kindergarten course in short-story writing. 
He may have done it in self-defence, or he 
may have thought he detected possibilities in 
my work. I don’t know what was his motive, 
and don’t care. The fact remained that he 
told me the things I most needed to know, and 
helped me, oh, immensely, to get some kind 
ofa gripon my work. Not that I have met 
with kindness from one editor only. That is 
very far from the truth. They have all been 
most kind and considerate, and their patience 
is something beyond belief.” It is about three 
years since Mrs. Hudson’s first story was ac- 
cepted, and since then she has sold one hun- 
dred stories, even. Quite a number of them 
have gone to English magazines — the Novel 
Magazine, and the Royal, and Pearson's. 
“Mrs. Beverley Turner” was republished in 
the Vovel last summer. Speaking of her per- 
sona! predilections, Mrs. Hudson says: “I’m 
very fond of flowers and all kinds of growing 
things — when they don’t give me hay-fever or 
rose cold, which they generally do. And I 
like cats—stray ones that come to you starved, 
and lame, and half-dead generally. I have 
eighteen buried in my back yard. Please don’t 
think that I prefer them dead, or that I delib- 
erately murdered them. They died natural 
deaths —all but one small black kitten, who 
would sit just where I wanted to put my feet, 
and he did it once too often. If I ever have 
more money than I know what to do with, I 
shall use it to found a home for homeless 
cats.” 


Burges Johnson, whose verses, “ Bed-Time,” 
appeared in Harper’s Monthly for August, was 
born in Rutland, Vermont, in 1877, and is a 
“ full-blooded Yankee,” being one of the several 
thousand descendants of John Alden, and a 
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great nephew of Tristram Burges of Rhode 
Island. He was graduated from Amherst col- 
lege, and served an apprenticeship on the New 
York daily papers. After various “ odd edito- 
rial jobs " he became literary adviser to G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, and later joined the literary 
staff of Harper & Brothers, where his more 
humorous verse is a regular feature of Harper's 
Monthly. Mr. Johnson is a prolific writer of 
verse, and has written, in addition, a few seri- 
ous essays and delivered a few lectures. T.Y. 
Crowell & Company will publish his “ Rhymes 
of Little Boys” in book form in September, 
and in October Harper & Brothers will bring 
out “The Pleasant Tragedies of Childhood,” 
by F. Y. Cory and Burges Johnson. 


Emma B. Miles, author of “* The Moccasin 
Flower,” in the August Century, was born in 
Evansville, Indiana, in 1879, but her home is 
in the Tennessee mountains, in a log cabin in 
the deepest woods, twelve miles from any town. 
There she lives with the mountain people, and 
lives just as they do, taking the hardships and 
loneliness as part of the homespun life of the 
land, and writing only of the things she sees 
every day,— mountains and forests, and the 
quaint customs of the people. Her first pub- 
lished work, some verses entitled “ Homesick,” 
appeared in Harper's Monthly something 
more than a year ago, and a little later an 
article in the same magazine on the peculiar 
music of the mountaineers called forth con- 
siderable comment. Miss Miles has also had 
poems in the Century, and Lippincott’s, and 
other magazines, and she has quite a number 
accepted by first-class magazines, which have 
not yet been published. Harper's Monthly 
also has a short story of mountain child-life yet 
to appear. James Pott will publish her first 
book in September. It is a study of moun- 
taineer life and character, and is entitled, “The 
Spirit of the Mountains.” 


Winfield Scott Moody, author of “ Any Man 
and Any Woman,” in the July A/¢lantic—a 
story which has caused considerable discussion 
as to the ethical point involved —is a very 
well known man in the literary and newspaper 
world of New York. He was for some years 
on the Mew York Evening Sun and the 
Times, where he made a unique reputation as 


a writer of light editorials. In 1894 he be- 
came identified with the firm of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, and for eight years was the editor 
of the Bookbuyer. Two years ago he severed 
his connection with the Scribners, and since 
then has spent much of his time in travel. 
Story writing had never specially appealed to 
Mr. Moody until recently, when he was asked 
to be one of the readers in the Collier compe- 
tition, in which $5,000 was offered for the best 
short story. After reading short stories for 
some three months, he concluded to try writing 
one himself, and “ Any Man and Any Woman,” 
which he himself calls an ethical tract rather 
than a short story, was the result. Since then 
he has written several stories, which are to 
appear in different magazines. Besides his 
routine editorial work, Mr. Moody has written 
a considerable quantity of light verse for Life 
and other periodicals, book-re views for various 
publications, and, during the musical winter of 
1903 04, when “ Parsifal” was the foremost 
attraction in New York, he undertook and per- 
formed with entire success the musical criti- 
cism for the Evening Sun, in the absence of 
the regular critic. Mr. Moody was born in 
New York city, and was graduated from 
Trinity college in the class of 1879. 


Mary Bourchier Sanford, whose story, “Deb- 
orah of Fort Yaivik,” was published in the 
August Lippincott’s, is a native of Canada, 
though now a resident of New York. Her 
earliest work was contributed to Canadian 
periodicals, and she was at one time on the 
staff of the Canadian humorous weekly, Gr7p. 
Afterward, she was secretary of an Egyptologi- 
cal society in Cleveland, and was on the edi- 
torial staff of the society’s magazine. Since 
her removal to New York, she has contributed 
essays, sketches, short stories, and humorous 
paragraphs to the North American Review, 
the Critic, Harper's Monthly, Harper's Bazar, 
the /ndependent, the Churchman, the Observer, 
the Christian Advocate, Vogue, Puck, the 
Black Cat,the McClure Syndicate; the Eng/ish 
Lllustrated Magazine, and the Boy's Own 
Paper, London; the 7rzdune, Evening Post, 
and other leading New York newspapers ; 
the defunct Godey’s Lady’s Book, Peterson's 
Magazine, Arthur's Home Magazine, the 
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Home-Maker, the Household, the Woman's 
Cycle, Kate Field's Washington, Sunbeams, 
Harper's Young People, and Demorest’s Fam- 
ily Magazine. In 1897, the Baker & Taylor 
Company published her historical novel, “The 
Romance of a Jesuit Mission,” the wedding 
scene from which was incorporated in a vol- 
ume, entitled “The Wedding Day in Litera- 
ture and Art.” In the autumn of 1904, A. C, 
McClurg & Company published her book for 
young people, “‘ The Wandering Twins,” a story 
of Labrador, which is reported by librarians to 
bea most popular book for boys and girls. 





“Otho B. Senga” —a manifest anagram for 
Agnes Booth—whose story, “The Tenth 
Secretary,” was printed in the Woman's 
Home Companivn for August, is at present a 
resident of Boston. “ Mr. Senga’s ” secretary 
writes that the author is a native of Rhode 
Island; was educated in the public schools of 
Providence; is a graduate of a Western col- 
lege; lived in western Kansas for several 
years; is familiar with western life; and has 
been writing about four years. In this time 
about three stories have been accepted for 
every one rejected, several manuscripts having 
been withdrawn by the author because the 
price offered was not sufficient. The charac- 
ters in “The Tenth Secretary” were drawn 
from life. The Woman’s Home Companion 
has other stories to te published soon. 


2 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Dodge. — The death of Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, which occurred at her summer home, 
Onteora Park, in the Catskills, Monday, Au- 
gust 21, means more to the young people of 
this country than they may perhaps yet realize. 
The St. Nicholas Magazine was created, or 
was started, perhaps I should say, because of 
Mrs. Dodge. Scribner & Co., as the firm 
style theu was, the publishers of S¢. Nicholas, 
and the now Century Magazine, knew that 
the name and work of Mary Mapes Dodge 
were as good as several hundred thousand 
dollars in the launching of a young people’s 
magazine. Mrs. Dodge was then known 
throughout the world as the author of “ Hans 
Brinker,” a book that has had almost as many 








readers as “ Robinson Crusoe.” It has been 
translated into every modern language, and 
is a classic in those languages as well as in 
English. The scene of the story is laid in 
Holland, as every one knows. At the time 
that Mrs. Dodge wrote the book she had never 
visited Holland, but she had read omnivo- 
rously on the subject, and had talked with 
people who had lived there, natives and for- 
eigners. The story is told, and I bappen to 
know that it is true, that when Mrs. Dodge 
finally did visit Holland and asked in a book- 
shop for the book that would give the best idea 
of life in the country, she was handed a copy 
of her own story. This would seem to prove 
that it is not necessary for an author to live in 
a country to give a story local color. At the 
same time every author is not Mrs. Dodge. 

Mary Mapes Dodge was the first literary 
woman that I ever knew. When I was eight- 
een or nineteen years old I was living in 
Newark, N. J., and about two or three miles 
out of Newark, in a little settlement called 
Waverly, was the Mapes home. There Mrs. 
Dodge, who was a widow with two sons, lived 
with her mother and sisters, and a jolly, inter- 
esting life it was. With the exception of the 
mother, they were all young or comparatively 
young people in the house, and such good 
times as I have had there, it seems to me, are 
unknown in these days. 

A few hundred feet from the main house 
was an old-fashioned house in which the gar- 
dener lived, the attic of which Mrs. Dodge had 
converted into a “den.” ‘ Dens” were not so 
common in those days as they are to-day. Hers 
was the first one that l ever saw. I thought 
then that it was a most interesting and won- 
derful place, but as I look back at it it seems 
simple. There were no Oriental effects such 
as “dens” have in these days; no foolish 
‘cozy corners,” and that sort of thing; but a 
lot of interesting pictures, a great many books, 
an ample desk, and one thing that I remember 
particularly —a panorama of the Rhine, which 
was tacked to the sloping ceiling. In that 
room Mrs. Dodge wrote “ Hans Brinker ” and 
others of her books. 


Among her greatest treasures were the let- 


ters that she received from children who had 
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read “Hans Brinker” and loved it. A great 
many of them — hundreds, I believe — asked 
her for the pen with which she wrote the book. 
I don't know whether she ever gave it to any 
one of these relic hunters, but if she did not it 
was not for want of asking. 

At about this time a big advertising agency 
in New York started a magazine called Hearth 
and Home,and Mrs. Dodge was invited to 
conduct a young people’s department of the 
paper. If the other departments had been 
conducted as successfully as was hers Hearth 


and Home might be flourishing to-day, but it’ 


was not a success, and after a few years’ strug- 
gle, was swept into the whirlpool into which so 
many periodicals have gone. And now Mrs. 
Dodge is gone, at the age of sixty-seven. But 
she will not be forgotten. “Hans Brinker” 
will live, and S¢. Nicholas, which will always 
bear her name on its cover, will live, and she 
will be mourned for by an army of young peo- 
ple and people who are no longer young, for 
the first readers of St. Nicholas are parents, 
some of them grandparents, to-day. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Marston.—There is a pitiful story told in 
the Bookman of Philip Bourke Marston, the 
blind English writer. One day a particularly 
good idea came to him, and he sat down to his 
typewriter with enthusiasm. He wrote rap- 
idly for hours, and had nearly finished the 
story when a friend came in. “ Read that,” 
said Marston proudly, “and tell me what you 
think of it.” The friend stared at the happy 
author and then at the blank sheets of paper 
in his hand before he was able to understand 
the little tragedy. Theribbon had been taken 
from the typewriter, and Marston’s toil was 
for nothing. He never had the heart to write 
that story again. 


~~ 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Failings of Novelists.— We are a 
timid and conventional nation, and doubtless 
our timidities filter through to the publishers, 
for certain it is that American literature as it 
stands to-day is especially noticeable for its 
lack of individuality. When it has individual- 
ity, it is somewhat unimportant as art. There 





are sections of our land that have received 
minute, photographic treatment from faithful 
authors, but, with slight exceptions, either the 
feeling of the authors lacks intensity or impor- 
tance or the subjects they handle are of too 
elementary a habit of heart and mind to make 
the work of real value as world literature. If 
one compare a good American novel with a 
good English, French, or Russian novel, this 
is almost the first criticism that leaps into 
one’s mind. 

It isa question whether this halting of our 
own authors comes from our having as yet 
produced no very large leisure class —no 
class of people with time for intense emotion 
or introspection. We have a way of calling 
feeling, any especial feeling, morbid. If it is 
suffering or despair, we are apt to dub it pes- 
simistic; if it is introspection, unnatural. But 
sooner or later our novelists, too, will have to 
cope with more complex conditions of life 
and depth of emotion, or be content to remain 
little and elementary.—Harfer’s Weekly. 

Overdone Expressions.— London Tit Bits 
recently offered a prize for the best contribu- 
tion on hackneyed terms used in writing and 
speaking, and here is the winning paper; it 
purports to be a law against the use of worn- 
out expressions : — 

“ Be it enacted by the King’s most excellent 


_ majesty, by and with the advice amd consent 


of the long suffering and sorely afflicted reading 
public, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows :— 

“First — Any journalist, littérateur, novelist, 
penny-a-liner, or any other ink slinger who, 
after the passing of this act, shall write, print, 
or publish, or cause to be written, printed, or 
published, any of the following or similar 
hackneyed or overused phrases —that is to 
say, in alluding to the awful mystery of death 
shall refer to ‘that bourne from whence no 
traveler returns ’; or, in mentioning a deceased 
person, shall write of him or her as having 
‘ shuffled off this mortal coil’; or shall desig- 
nate the condition of the unmarried as a ‘state 
of single blessedness,’ or speak of a newly 
married couple as ‘ the happy pair,’ or of a wife 
as ‘the better half,’ or shall deny by implica- 
tion an indisputable scientific fact by asserting 
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the possibility of a person's being ‘ conspicuous 
by his absence’; or shal! write with profane 
pen the expression, ‘a sight for the gods’ or 
‘a sight to make angels weep’; or, inreference 
to physical attributes or peculiarities, shall use 
any of the fellowing expressions: ‘The bated 
breath,’ ‘ the human form divine,’ ‘eagle glance,’ 
‘magnetic gaze,’ ‘dilated nostrils,’ ‘willowy 
form,’ ‘arch smile,’ ‘ daintily gloved hand,’ 
‘flowing locks,’ ‘golden tresses,’ ‘delicately 
tinted lips,’ ‘the inner man,’ or shall speak of 
the * popular president,’ ‘the courteous general 
manager,’ ‘the genial secretary,’ ‘the charm- 
ing hostess,’ ‘a few well chosen words,’ ‘the 
succulent bivalve,’ ‘the psychological moment,’ 
‘so near, yet so far,’ ‘last, but not least,’ ‘a 
dull, sickening thud,’ ‘ his own inimitable style,’ 
‘old Sol,’ ‘the gentle light of the moon,’ ‘a cool 
million,’ or shall use any similar hackneyed 
expressions, such person shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, being thereof convicted by 
public opinion, shall be compelled to pay away 
half his salary to the Home for Old Jokes, and 
the delinquent shall offer an ample apology to 
the public antl agree never again to infringe 
the provisions of this act.” 

Referring to the same subject, the London 
Author says: “The diction of the minor 
writer Soth is affected by andreactson common 
speech. To him every anniversary is an 
‘auspicious occasion,’ every entertainment a 
‘drilliant function.’ Every marriage ceremony 
is a ‘very pretty wedding,’ at every banquet the 
‘festive board groans,’ every host is ‘genial, 
every actress and every coffin receives ‘floral 
tributes.” One cannot even be drowned with- 
out finding a ‘ watery grave.’” 


The Policy of the Saturday Evening 
Post.— A writer in the Brooklyn Eagle 
quotes George H. Lorimer, editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, as saying: — 

“Have 1 a ‘policy’? Distinctly. I de- 
cided that the Post should reflect the business 
life of modern America and appeal to the in- 
terests of the business man. This can be 
done as well through fiction as through statis- 
tics. While the Post is an open market for 
all good, live stories, you will observe that its 
stories generally reflect some live business. 
That is because business is the life of the 


America of to-day, and a good story reflects 
lite. My ‘readers’'—TI have four—are all 
newspaper men, preferably with a business 
training. Iam certainly no Philistine against 
whatever any one may choose to consider 
‘real’ literature, but I have proved to my own 
satisfaction that I know what constitutes one 
sort of real literature for the magazine reader 
of to-day, and it is not the sort of literature 
that purely ‘literary’ editors are apt to select. 
It is not among people of rarified culture that 
a magazine finds a big constituency. 

“Yes, | may claim to have had a hand in 
helping young writers to a hearing. When I 
began, I bought two-thirds of my stories from 
England; all magazines did. Now it is the 
other way about; I sell two-thirds of my 
stories to England, and the American story 
is beating the English in the English market. 

‘“ Manuscripts? We receive fully 10,000 a 
year, and read each one within three days of 
receipt. And] like to see every author who 
wishes to contribute; I am not afraid of your 
publishing this statement. I like to come in 
contact with my authors; to size them up; very 
often, while their stories are not the stories I 
want, they are the men I want, if I could only 
get at them to tell them how I wantit. Sensi- 
tive? Oh. yes, the artistic temperament is sad- 
dled with that tradition! But authors, you 
know, are naturally logical men. They are 
capable of understanding reasons. And why 
I like to get to know them is this, that 1 don’t 
believe in waiting till the right manuscript 
happens along. | prefer to run my own paper 
instead of letting chance wiggle-waggle it this 
way and that. I plan many of our serials; | 
formulate ideas for articles. Then I] want to 
be able to lay my hand on the man competent 
to work out that idea. I don’t care a rap 
about a name. I prefer a good story by an 
unknown writer to a poor one by Kipling, every 
time. No, I shall not say that the Post has 
‘made’ any author, although you know several 
who have come to the front in our magazine. 
It is not the magazine which makes the author. 
The author makes the magazine.” 


The Quality of Contemporary Fiction.— 
In common speech literature has almost come 
to be narrowed down to a synonym for fiction. 
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If reference is made to the most distinguished 
writers of the day, our minds naturally turn to 
the most distinguished novelists. It is they 
that can boast of the largest sales and the 
most dazzling financial returns, and it is of 
them that popular literary gossip most assidu- 
ously prattles. The question, “What new 
books have you been reading lately?” means, 
in nine cases out of ten, “ What new novels.” 
It is generally accepted that, if a contempo- 
rary writer has any ideas to express, he will 
express them most effectively in thisform. In 
the twentieth century no other type of litera- 
ture, unless the daily paper can be included in 
this classification, can be expected to reach 
the ear and heart of the democracy. In the 
course of all the ages there has at last been 
evolved this supreme literary medium, for lack 
of which our rude forefathers had to be con- 
tent with poetry, the drama, philosophy, and 
the like. To us has come the privilege of 
achieving wisdom through the study of “truth 
embodied in a tale.” Why should reading be 
any longer a drudgery when we can take our 
lessons in the kindergarten of literature ? 

Yet, although fiction claims so dispropor- 
tionate a share of the total output of printed 
matter and by its rewards in money and fame 
can make it worth while for the ablest writers 
to enter this field, it may be asserted, with 
good reason, that there is no other kind of lit- 
erary work, at least in prose, in which the 
level of performance is so low. In many re- 
spects, the work of modern writers will bear 
comparison with that of their predecessors of 
fifty years ago. There has been no falling off 
in the quality of the best biographies, letters, 
essays, and scientific and philosophical treat- 
ises ; for these latter — strange as it may seem 
to the writer of personal paragraphs about 
authors —count for something in literary his- 
tory, to say nothing of contributions to critical 
scholarship. But to set the most highly 
praised modern fiction by the side of Thack- 
eray, Dickens, or George Eliot would make 
even the most pronounced optimist on con- 
temporary affairs hesitate. 

Or another test might be employed. Let 
any one, without bias, make a list of the books 
of the last three months or six months or 


twelve months, and strike out those which are 
likely to be still alive twenty-five years hence. 
He will find a remarkably small proportion of 
novels in the list of survivors. According to 
all the standards — artistic construction, imag- 
ination, knowledge of life, breadth of sympa- 
thies, and skill and propriety in the use of the 
English language —the best novels of our day 
are of inferior literary rank even to the best 
published sermons, although homiletical lit- 
erature is conventionally supposed to be weaker 
and more insipid than any other. — Herdert 
W. Horwill in the Fuly-September Forum. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Srory or A Lirerary Career. By Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox. With description of Mrs. Wilcox’s Home and Life, by 
Ella Giles Ruddy. With portrait. 60 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Holyoke, Mass. : Elizabeth Towne. 1905. 


Mrs. Wilcox’s autobiography will be particu- 
larly interesting to writers, because it gives in 
frank, honest tashion the story of her literary 
life. She tells how she began writing, as a 
Wisconsin country girl, mentally nourished in 
large part on the sensational stories in the 
New York Mercuryandthe New York Ledger ; 
how she was paid at first. with subscriptions to 
the papers for which she wrote and with arti- 
cles from their premium lists; how she re- 
ceived her first unexpected check; and how 
she afterward won her way to reputation and 
success. Mrs. Towne adds a brief chapter 
giving the outline facts of Mrs. Wilcox’s life 
since her marriage, and Ella Giles Ruddy con- 
tributes a description of “the Bungalow” at 
Short Beach, Conn., where the author spends 
her summers. The illustrations include five 
portraits of Mrs. Wilcox at different ages anda 
view of the fireplace in her study in “ the 
Bungalow.” W. H. H. 
Danve.ion Cottracs. By Carroll Watson Rankin. 312 pp. 

Illustrated. Cloth. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 

1904- 

In “ Dandelion Cottage” Mrs. Rankin tells 
a delightful story of the experiences of four 
girls in a Michigan town who happily came 
into possession for the summer of a little 
vacant cottage on the parish lot, too much out 
of repair to be rented, but just the thing for 
them to fit up asa playhouse. The events of 
their occupancy are related with vivacity and 
sympathetic humor, and young readers are 
sure to be fascinated with the charm of the 
narrative. The book is wholesome and sweet 
throughout, and there is nothing in it to which 
the strictest parent can take the least excep- 
tion. Mrs. Rankin has shown in this story a 
complete understanding of juvenile human 
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nature, and other books from the same hand 
will be eagerly awaited. W. H. H. 


———~ 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will send a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
en receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Toa Writer when they write. ] 


Tue Lesson oF Bautzac. Henry James. Atlantic (38 c.) 
for August. 

Tue Literature or Exposure. George W. Alger. At?- 
lantic (38 c.) for August. 

Tue AssociATED Press. V.—Its Work in War. Melville 
E. Stone, Century (38 c.) for August. 

UNCERTAINTIES OF UsaGs. Thomas R. Lounsbury. Har- 
per’s Monthly (38 c.) for August. 

LITERATURE AND YoutH. Henry M. Alden. Editor's 
Study, Harfer’s Monthly (38 c.) for August. 

Tue Newspaper of To-pay: MopeERN JOURNALISM AS A 
Proression. Hon. Whitelaw Reid. Padi Mall Magazine for 
August. , 

Tue Question or Our Speecn. Henry James. A/fie- 
ton’s Booklovers Magazine (28 c.) for August. 

Txomson or ‘‘Trre Seasons.’’ Mounce Byrd. Lifpfincott’s 
(28 c.) for August. 

THe BEGINNING OF THE SHORT StToRY IN AMERICA. 
Robert M. Lovett. Reader (28 c.) for August. 

Ropert Burns. Harry Graham. Reader (28 c¢.) for Au- 
gust. 

Lyrics 1x Our Later Fiction. Arthur Penn. Bookman 
(28 c.) for August. 

Lirerary CLusLtanp. IV.—Churchill Williams. Book- 
man (28 c.) for August. 

Some AmeERICAN Humortsts. Joel Benton. Bookman 
(28 c.) for August. 

Some Mopern Metnuops or Itiustration. J. B. Car- 
rington. Bookman (28 c.) for August. 

LITERATURE AS A Pursurt. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. Critic (28 c.) for August. 

A Concorv Nors-Boox. II.—Ellery Channing and His 
Table-Talk. F. B.Sanborn. Critic (28 c.) for August. 

Joun Hay. With frontispiece portrait. Joseph B. Gilder. 
Critic (28 c.) for August. 

Tue New Boccaccio: GasrieLte D’ANNuNzIo. Anneta 
Halliday-Antona. The Editor’s Clearing-House, Critic (28 c.) 
for August. 

Joun Hay’s Pracein Letrers. Talcott Williams. Book 
News (8 c.) for August. 

Earty Prennsy_vaAnia Poets. Ellis P. Oberholtzer, 
Book News (8 c.) for August. 

Tue European Parcets-Post. Hon. J. Henniker Hea- 
ton,M. P. Avena (28 c.) for August. 

Tue SiGnrricance oF YELLOW JouRNALISM. Lydia 
Kingswill Commander. A rena (28 c.) for August. 

Sam Water Foss: A New ENGLAND Poet oF THE 
Common Lire. Rev. R. E. Bisbee, A.M. Avena (28 c.) for 
August. 


GARLAND IN GHOSTLAND.—A Book-Study of “‘The Tyr- 
rany of the Dark.’’ With frontispiece portrait. Arena (28 c.) 
for August. 

Tue CominG TxHtnc tn Fiction. With portraits of Mau- 
rice Hewlett, William Makepeace Thackeray, and George 
Meredith. Nathaniel Stephenson. World To-Day (13 c.) 
for August. 

PicroRiaL JouRNALISM. Illustrated. George D. Richards. 
W orld To-Day (13 ¢.) for August. 

Wuat THE Preorp_e Reap in HoLtanpD, BELGIUM, AND 
SWITZERLAND. Illustrated. American Monthly Review of 
Reviews (28 c.) for August. 

Joun Hay: An American GENTLEMAN. With portrait. 
Walter Wellman. American Monthly Review of Reviews 
(28 c.) for August. 

For Girts WuHo LonG to Write. Priscilla Wakefield. 
Delineater (18 c.) for August. 

Jouxn Hay—Wortp Dirtomat, AuTHOR, AND JouRNAL- 
ist. Grandon Nevins. Pearson’s (13 ¢.) for August. 

Haroip Freperic. John Davis Anderson. Four Track 
News (13 c.) for August. 

Gait HaMILton’s StncLe Biessepness. Charles Warren 
Stoddard. National Magazine (13 c.) for August. 

JouRNALISM New anp Op. Edward Dicey. Reprinted 
from the Fortnightly Review in the Eclectic (28c.) for August. 

ScH1LLer. Reprinted from the London Times in the 
Eclectic (28 c.) for August 

Joun BurrouGus: A Day at RIVERBY AND SLABSIDES. 
Craftsman for August. 

“Tue Breapwinners.” New York Times Saturday Re- 
view for July 29. 

Tue Bayarp Taytors. New York Times Saturday Re- 
view for August 5. 

New York ScanpAL JourNALIsM. Livingston Wright. 
Coliier’s (13 c.) for August 5. 

CrITICISM AND THE Law oF LipEet. Pxdlic Opinion (13 ¢.) 
for August 5. 

MANNIKINS IN MoperRN Fiction. Pudlic Opinion (13 c.) 
for August 12. 

Tue GirtHoop oF A Novetist. (Autobiographical.) 
Amelia E. Barr. Youth's Companion (8 c.) for August 17. 





> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


William Mottram, a cousin of George Eliot, 


is bringing out a book about her and her 
work. 


A biography of George Macdonald will be 
published soon. 


Percy Fitzgerald’s life of Charles Dickens 
is almost ready for publication. 


The literary executors of the late Cardinal 
Newman have entrusted to Wilfred Ward the 
task of writing the Cardinal’s biography. It 
will be remembered that the life by Mr. Pur- 
cell, author of a biography of Cardinal Man- 
ning, was suppressed in manuscript, owing to 
the disturbance that was created by the Man- 
ning biography. 
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Mme. Zola is preparing her husband’s cor- 
respondence for publication. 

Dr. H. L. Hargrove, of Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, is preparing a Concordance to 
Tennyson, modelled on Bartlett’s Concordance 
to Shakespeare. 

Count Tolstoy is going to St. Petersburg 
and Moscow to gather material for an exhaust- 
ive treatise on the history of the people’s 
movement in Russia during the last twenty-five 
years. He has just asked friends in St. 
Petersburg to aid in gathering material for 
him. 

“The Ye'low Journalist,” by Miriam Michel- 
son, announced by D. Appleton & Co., is a 
newspaper story, as the title indicates, and the 
heroine of most of the adventures is a girl 
reporter. 

Mark Twain is recovering from a severe 
attack of the gout, and has gone from Norfolk, 
Conn., to his summer home at Dublin, N. H. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward is coming to the United 
States in December, partly, it is said, because 
she has decided on an American heroine for 
her next novel and wants to absorb the neces- 
sary “.atmosphere.” 

Morgan Robertson has patented an improved 
periscope that he invented in writing one of 
his submarine stories and is said to have re- 
ceived $50,000 for the patent. 

John Muir is seriously ill in Arizona. His 
condition is due to nervous breakdown, follow- 
ing the recent death of his wife at Martinez 
and the sudden and serious illness of his 
daughter. 

Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, who is now at her 
old home in South Berwick, Me., is fully re- 
covered from the effects of her accident while 
driving more than a year ago. For a long 
time Miss Jewett has been an invalid from the 
result of her accident. Her condition has 
been the cause of the long lapse in her literary 
work. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs has re- 
cently purchased “ Quillcote,” the summer 
place so long occupied by her situated on the 
banks of the Saco river at Salmon Falls, in the 
town of Hollis, Me., and will continue to spend 
her summers there. 


Miss Myra Kelly was married August 27 in 
New York to Allan MacNaughton, of Teaneck, 
N. J. 

The Grand Magazine is a new ten-cent 
monthly issued by the publishers of the 
Strand and the Wide World Magazine. \t 
is handled in this country by the International 
News Company, New York. 


The Junior Publishing Company of New 
York will begin the publication of a magazine 
for children soon. The magazine is intended 
to be instructive as well as amusing. 


The American Family Magazine, pub- 
lished by M. J. Lowenstein and Samuel F. 
Myerson, at St. Louis, is a new household 
magazine. Colonel M. A. Aldrich is the editor. 


Trotwood’s Monthly, a new high-class farm 
journal, containing literary as well as agricul- 
tural matter, is to be started at Columbia, 
Tenn.,in September. John Trotwood Moore 
will be the editor. 

The subscription price of Everybody's Mag- 
azine will be advanced to $1.50 a year after 
September 1.- The price of the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal will be advanced to $1.25 a year after 
October 2. The price of the Pa// Mail Mag- 
azine is reduced from $3.50 to $1.75 a year. 


A suit against a French translator has de- 
veloped the fact that, according to the law, a 
Russian author in order to protect his works 
abroad, must first publish in a foreign city 
before he does so in his own country, as any 
one may translate from a Russian author. 

The Ess-Ess Publishing Company, which 
gets out the Smart Set Magazine, is one of the 
side issues of the owners of Zown Topics. 
The Ess-Ess Company has the same officers 
and directors as Zown Topics. Itis capital- 
ized at $100,000, although the capital stock of 
Tewn Topics is only $5,000. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge died at Onteora 
Park, Tannersville, N. Y., August 21, aged 
sixty-seven. 

Miss Gertrude Bloede (‘Stuart Sterne”) 
died at Baldwin, L. I., N. Y., August 14, aged 
sixty years. 

Will Cumback died at Greensburg, Ind., 
August I, aged seventy-six. 





